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\i]  TH  spirits  still  staunch  and  undismayed, 

ll  and  purpose  strengthened,  not  made 
weak,  by  the  latest  suffrage  defeat  in 
the  Senate,  the  women  of  the  Prison  Special, 
who  are  to  tour  the  country  on  the  “Democ¬ 
racy  Limited”  train,  left  Washington  at  nine 
p.  m.  on  Saturday,  February  15.  Twenty-six 
women  who  have  served  jail  and  workhouse 
sentences  for  demanding  the  right  to  vote  in 
their  government  are  aboard  this  train.  The 
personnel  of  the  Special  includes  many  well- 
known  names. 

Among  those  who  are  scheduled  to  act  as 
speakers  are  the  following:  Mrs.  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer,  of  New  York,  recently  imprisoned  for 
taking  part  in  the  demonstrations  before  the 
White  House.  Mrs.  Havemeyer  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  all  phases  of  war  work,  campaigning 
for  the  Liberty  Loan  and  food  conservation 
She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Woman’s 
Land  Army,  and  is  well-known  everywhere  as 
one  of  the  first  women  in  this  country  to  agi¬ 
tate  for  rank  for  nurses. 

Mrs.  fohn  Rogers,  also  of  New  York,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Womans’  Party,  and  wife  of  the  surgeon,  Dr. 
John  Rogers.  She  has  long  been  active  in 
work  for  suffrage  and  for  public  education. 
She  is  a  descendant  of  Roger  Sherman,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  Mrs.  Rogers  was  sentenced  to  sixty 
days  in  the  Occoquan  workhouse  for  picketing 
the  White  House. 

Mrs.  Robert  Walker,  of  Baltimore,  Vice- 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  Branch,  and  whose 
husband  is  a  Captain  in  the  Army.  Mrs. 
Walker  is  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore  College 


The  Prison  Special 


Miss  Vida  Milholland,  of  New  York 
Member  Advisory  Council 


Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
In  Prison  Costume 

and  belongs  to  a  well-known  Quaker  family. 
Mrs.  Walker  was  also  sentenced  to  sixty  days 
at  Occoquan. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  of  New  York,  who  was 
a  professional  singer  of  considerable  note  prior 
to  her  marriage.  She  has  been  twice  impris¬ 
oned  for  taking  part  in  demonstrations  in  front 
of  the  White  House,  and  both  times  has  taken 
part  in  the  hunger-strike  as  a  protest  against 
her  unjust  imprisonment  and  against  the  de¬ 
nial  of  the  rights  of  political  prisoners. 


Mrs.  Mary  Nolan,  of  Jacksonville,  who,  at 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  has  several  times 
suffered  imprisonment  for  the  cause  of  women. 
Mrs.  Nolan,  born  in  Virginia,  attended  the 
Convent  of  Mt.  de  Chantal  when  with  the 
Georgetown  University,  it  was  the  only  uni¬ 
versity  open  to  women.  She  taught  through¬ 
out  the  South  and  has  been  active  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  establish  public  libraries  in  her  part 
of  the  country.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council,  of  the  Woman’s 
Party. 

Miss  Sue  White,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
State  Chairman  from  that  State.  Miss  White 
is  a  member  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Dames,  and  has  served  as  State  Recording 
Secretary  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  She  was  also  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Wilson-Marshall  cam¬ 
paign  committee  of  1912  and  is  at  present  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  She  has  just  been  released  from  the 
abanodned  jail  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
after  a  five  days’  hunger-strike. 

Miss  Lucy  Ewing,  of  Chicago,  press  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Illinois  Branch.  Miss  Ewing  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Vice-President  Stevens,  of 
Cleveland’s  Administration.  She  served  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  thirty  days  at  Occoquan  for  standing 
in  front  of  the  White  House  with  a  picket  ban¬ 
ner. 

Miss  Lucy  Branham,  of  Baltimore,  daughter 
of  Dr.  John  W.  Branham,  who  lost  his  life 
fighting  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  at  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Georgia.  Miss  Branham  is  a  graduate  of 
Washington  College,  Maryland,  and  has  an 
M.  A.  degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Miss  Mary  Ingham 
Chairman  Pennsylvania  Branch 


Mrs.  Robert  Walker 
Maryland  Vice-Chairman 
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Miss  Lucy  Ewing  of  Chicago,  Ill. 
Press  Chairman  for  Illinois 


She  has  also  done  post  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Miss  Branham  won 
the  Carnegie  medal  for  rescuing  two  people 
from  drowning.  She  is  one  of  the  national 
organizers  of  the  Woman’s  Party  and  has  or¬ 
ganized  in  Utah,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Florida, 
New  Jersey  and  Tennessee.  She  served  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  sixty  days  for  picketing  the  White 
House. 

In  charge  of  the  press  work  of  the  Special 
is  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mrs.  Baker,  who  has  since  served  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  government  workhouse  at  Occo- 
quan  in  1917,  toured  the  country  with  the  Suf¬ 
frage  Special  of  1916,  acting  as  publicity  chair¬ 
man  on  that  trip  also.  Mrs.  Baker  is  political 
chairman  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party;  she 
is  known  as  the  chief  diplomat  of  the  Party, 
and  has  interviewed  every  great  political 
leader  in  the  country  on  behalf  of  suffrage. 

Assisting  in  the  press  work  are  Miss  Cora 
Weeks  of  New  York,  who  will  look  after  the 
clippings;  Mrs.  Raymond  Hunter,  of  Port  Hu¬ 
ron,  Mich.;  and  Miss  Gertrude  Shaw,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  stenographer.  Miss  Weeks  is 
descended  from  Scandinavian  Vikings,  and  heir 
pioneers  were  pioneers  in  this  country,  tramp¬ 
ing  across  the  plains  to  Wisconsin,  where  she 
was  raised  and  educated.  She  has  studied  art 
in  Paris  and  has  exhibited  in  one  of  the  Paris 
Solons.  Mrs.  Hunter  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  has  been  in  Washing¬ 
ton  doing  war  work  before  she  came  to  suf¬ 
frage  headquarters  to  do  press  work. 

Miss  Lucy  Burns,  of  New  York  City,  mem¬ 
ber  o!f  the  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Woman’s  Party,  and  who  has  served  many 
jail  sentences,  is  acting  as  Manager  of  the 
tour.  Miss  Burns  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  and 


has  done  post  graduate  wOrk  at  Yale  and  at 
the  University  of  Bonne  in  Geimany.  She 
has  spoken  for  suffrage  in  nearly  every  city  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  of  Philadelphia,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Resolutions,  with  Miss 
Palys  Chevrier  of  New  York,  as  assistant.  Miss 
Ingham  is  a  graduate  of  Byrn  Mawr,  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Progressive  Party,  and 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Party.  Miss  Ingham’s  grandfather  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  under  Andrew  Jackson. 
She  herself  has  been  in  charge  for  some  time 
of  the  Woman’s  Department  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  office  of  Bonbright  and  Co.,  brokers — one 
of  the  few  women  in  America  who  have  held 
such  an  office.  She  has  been  three  times  im¬ 
prisoned  for  taking  part  in  demonstrations  at 
the  White  House. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
State  Chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Membership  Committee  on  the 
trip.  Mrs.  Colvin  is  the  wife  of  Major  A.  R. 
Colvin,  surgical  chief  at  Fort  McHenry.  Mrs. 
Colvin  is  a  Southerner,  having  been  born  in 
Alabama  and  reared  elsewhere  in  the  South. 
She  is  a  graduate  nurse  from  Johns  Hopkins 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  health  work  in 
St.  Paul,  aiding  in  anti-tuberculosis  campaigns, 
in  the  management  of  hospitals,  etc. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennssyl- 
vania,  is  Business  Manager  of  the  tour.  Miss 
Riegel  has  been  a  student  at  Byrn  Maw*r  Col¬ 
lege,  and  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
and  America.  She  was  the  Business  Manager 
of  the  Suffrage  Special  which  toured  the  suf¬ 
frage  states  in  1916  in  the  effort  to  arouse  wo¬ 
men  voters  to  a  more  determined  campaign  for 
the  national  suffrage  amendment.  Miss  Riegel 
was  arrested  in  the  last  demonstrations  be- 
ifbre  the  White  House. 

Miss  Mary  Winsor,  of  Haverford,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  in  charge  of  finance  on  the  trip.  Miss 
Winsor  has  also  been  a  student  at  Byrn  Mawr. 
She  founded  and  was  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Limited  Suffrage  League.  She  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Suffrage  Association.  She  served 
a  sixty  day  sentence  at  Occoquan  for  picket¬ 
ing.  Last  summdr  she  was  imprisoned  for  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  a  meeting  of  protest  in  front  of  the 
White  House  but  was  released  in  a  few  days 
as  a  result  of  the  hunger  strike. 

Miss  Gladys  Greiner,  of  Baltimore,  National 
organizer  of  the  Woman’s  Partv,  is  in  charge 
of  a  committee  to  sell  “Suffragists”  on  the  trip. 
Miss  Greiner  is  a  daughter  of  John  E.  Greiner 
of  the  Stevens  Railroad  Commission  sent  by 
the  President  to  Russia.  She  is  the  holder  of 
tennis,  golf,  and  various  atheletic  champion¬ 
ships.  Miss  Greiner  has  served  two  sentences 
in  the  District  Jail. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Virginia  Branch,  is  cus¬ 
todian  of  banners.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  well- 
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known  Norfolk  physician.  Mrs.  Adams  served 
a  sentence  of  sixty  days  at  Occoquan  for  pick¬ 
eting. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McShane,  of  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania,  has  charge  of  open  air  meetings 
on  the  tour.  Miss  McShane  is  a  graduate  of 
Vassar.  She  was  in  charge  of  the  War  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau  in  Philadelphia  for  some 
months  during  the  war.  She  was  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Woman’s  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  Bonbright  and  Company, 
brokers.  She  has  just  completed  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  health  conditions  in  Pennsylvania 
for  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  legislature.  Miss  McShane  has  twice  been 
imprisoned  and  has  both  times  taken  part  in 
the  hunger  strike. 

One  of  the  special  attractions  of  the  Prison 
Special  meetings  in  the  cities  along  its  route 
will  be  the  singing  of  Miss  Vida  Milholland,who 
has  accompanied  the  Special  to  sing  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Marseillaise  and  other  war  songs  of  suf¬ 
frage.  Miss  Milholland  is  the  well-known 
singer,  and  the  sister  of  Inez  Milholland 
Boissevain,  the  beloved  suffragist  who  gave 
her  life  in  the  suffrage  campaign.  Miss  Mil¬ 
holland  was  one  of  the  first  suffrage  pickets  to 
be  imprisoned. 

Miss  Berthe  Arnold,  of  Colorado  Springs,  is 
in  charge  of  the  literature  on  the  trip.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Colorado  phy¬ 
sician,  and  the  granddaughter  of  John  Cal¬ 
houn,  of  Philadelphia.  She  studied  singing  and 
kindergartening  before  beginning  suffrage 
work.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  and  comes  of  well-known  an¬ 
cestry.  Miss  Arnold  is  one  of  the  youngest 
suffragists  ever  imprisoned.  Shortly  before 
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starting  on  the  Prison  Special  trip  she  was  re¬ 
leased  from  the  District  of  Columbia  Jail  after 
five  days  hunger  strike. 

Miss  Edith  Ainge,  of  Jamestown,  New  York, 
another  who  has  served  many  jail  sentences 
for  suffrage,  will  look  after  the  comforts  of 
the  Special  and  its  members  on  the  trip.  Miss 
Ainge  has  worked  long  and  hard  for  woman’s 


freedom,  and  at  Headquarters  is  known  as  the 
“Angel  of  the  Household.”  She  brought  up  a 
family  of  nine  brothers  and  sisters  before  she 
took  up  suffrage  work  first  in  New  York  and 
later  in  Washington. 

Others  on  the  Special  are  Mrs.  Eylward  of 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  who  has  studied  in 
Stamford  University,  studied  law  in  her  fath¬ 


er’s  office,  and  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  this  country;  and  Miss  Willie 
Grace  Johnson,  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  one 
of  a  famous  southern  family  among  the  Louis¬ 
iana  settlers.  Her  greatgrandfather,  James 
Marye,  was  a  teacher  of  George  Washington. 
Miss  Johnson  is  a  self-supporting  business  wo¬ 
man  in  Shreveport. 


Louisiana  Branch  Holds  Suffrage  Conference 


< 


LOUISIANA  has  just  elected  state  officers 
for  the  National  Woman’s  Party  for  1919 
at  the  largest  suffrage  gathering  held  in 
New  Orleans  in  many  months.  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Bankston,  the  retiring  State  Chairman,  has 
been  asked  by  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council,  to  become  a 
member  of  the  national  body.  Mrs.  Bankston 
will  be  the  only  Louisiana  woman  on  the  na¬ 
tional  council. 

Mrs.  Bankston  has  been  State  Chairman  of 
the  Woman’s  Party  in  Louisiana  for  the  past 
two  years,  from  the  time  the  Party  was  or¬ 
ganized  here  by  Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson. 
She  has  served  through  this  time  most  ably, 
has  defended  and  upheld  the  right  of  women 
to  protest  for  liberty  in  whatever  way  they  saw 
fit,  and  has  been  in  part  responsible  for  the 
swing  of  sentiment  to  federal  suffrage  in 
Louisiana.  Mrs.  Bankston  is  one  of  the  pion¬ 
eer  suffragists  of  the  South.  A  member  of 
many  patriotic  organizations  and  clubs,  she 
was  one  of  the  first  women  journalists  and 
speakers  in  Louisiana,  controlling  her  own 
magazine  at  a  time  when  such  independence 
meant  censure. 

Mrs.  Bankston  is  succeeded  as  chairman  by 
Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  Graham,  President  of  the  City 
Federation  of  Woman’s  Clubs  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  one  of  the  best  known  women  lead¬ 
ers  of  her  state.  Mrs.  Graham  was,  before  her 
election,  serving  as  city  chairman  of  the  two 
Congressional  Districts  of  New  Orleans.  Mrs. 
Graham  is  a  pioneer  member  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  having  joined  the  organization  (then  the 
Congressional  Union)  in  1913,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  parade  in  Washington  that  marked 
the  first  inauguration  of  President  Wilson. 

The  following  women  make  up  the  rest  of 
the  State  Executive  Committee:  Vice-Chair¬ 
men:  Mrs.  P.  J.  Friederichs,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Roach, 
Mrs.  Randolph  Lyons,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cosu,  Mrs.  Lillian  Midena,  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Meissner;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Rosella  S. 
Bayhi;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Pendleton  E.  Lehde; 
Membership  Chairman,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bentley; 
Suffragist  Chairman,  Mrs.  Percy  Luck. 

The  conference  held  two  sessions,  an  execu¬ 
tive  session  in  the  afternoon,  following  an  open 
meeting;  and  an  evening  session  which  took 
the  form  of  a  suffrage  dinner  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker,  who  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  conference.  In  the  afternoon  the 
speakers  were  Mrs.  Baker,  Sam  A.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  a  brilliant  New  Orleans  attorney;  Mrs. 


W.  J.  Roach, 'hnd  Miss  Mary  Dubrow.  Mrs. 
Baker  gave  a  forceful  analysis  of  the  present 
suffrage  situation  in  Congress  and  the  events 
which  have  led  up  to  the  present  demand  of 
women. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  I  deserve  to  be 
called  militant!”  she  said.  "Oh.  women,  are 
you  going  to  let  your  sons  be  taken  from  you 
a  second  time  while  you  arc  forced  to  stand 
dumbly  by  with  no  voice,  in  the  fundamental 
policies  of  your  own  government?” 

Mr.  Montgomery  spoke  of  the  old  bugaboo 
of  the  race  question.  He  traced  his  own  growth 
in  the  matter  from  the  time  of  his  arrogant 
young  manhood.  Miss  Alary  Dubrow  told  of 
the  recent  demonstrations  in  Washington 
which  are  focussing  attention,  as  they  are  de¬ 
signed  to,  on  our  lack  of  democracy  at  home. 
She  made  an  appeal  for  support  for  the  state 
work,  and  nearly  three  hundred  dollars  was 
collected  in  cash  and  pledges. 

P  e  . 

THE  evening  session  of  the  conference  was 
held  at  the  Louisiane  restaurant  in  the 
old  French  quarter  of  New  Orleans.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Mrs.  Bankston  and  Mrs. 
Graham,  welcoming  the  visitors;  the  Mayor’s 
representative,  Mr.  Waldo,  who  spoke  for  the 
City;  and  the  Reverend  Quincy  Ewing,  of  Na- 
poleonville,  La.  Mr.  Ewing  became  nationally 
prominent  when  he  preached  a  sermon  against 
lynching  some  years  ago  when  a  flagrant  Mis- 
sissippi  case  was  in  the  public  mind,  Eastern 
papers  giving  much  space  to  his  unmeasured 
condemnation  as  a  Southerner.  Mr.  Ewing 
has  been  as  courageous  in  his  outspoken  stand 
for  federal  suffrage.  Though  Senator  Guion 
was  one  of  the  vestrymen  of  his  church,  he 
condemned  the  stand  of  “the  wilful  34”  who 
failed  to  support  the  suffrage  amendment. 

Mr.  Ewing’s  brilliant  defense  of  federal  suf¬ 
frage  at  the  conference  is  arousing  wide  com¬ 
ment.  Among  other  things,  he  said: 

“I  challenge  him,  whoever  he  is,  whatever 
office  he  is  holding,  has  held,  or  would  like  to 
hold — I  challenge  him  to  frame  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  enfranchising  women, 
and  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  state  with  a 
free  hand  to  put  up  bars  against  exercise  of 
the  suffrage  right  on  the  part  of  women  which 
it  could  not  put  up  against  the  exercise  of  that 
right  on  the  part  of  men.  I  challenge  every 
opponent  of  the  proposed  federal  amendment 
in  this  state  to  say  specifically  how  the  state 


will  suffer,  if  that  amendment  is  adopted;  and 
how  it  will  be  saved  from  suffering,  if  women 
are  finally  enfranchised  by  the  individual  state 
amending  their  constitutions  one  after  another, 
rather  than  by  amendment  of  the  nation’s  con¬ 
stitutions. 

“And  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
not  one  of  the  obstructionist  supporters  of  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  in  this  state,  who  harp  so  elo¬ 
quently  and  so  tearfully  upon  the  vital,  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  between  women  enfran¬ 
chised  directly  by  the  states,  and  women  en¬ 
franchised  by  the  nation  with  the  consent  of 
the  states,  has  ever  said  what  that  vital,  funda¬ 
mental  distinction  is!  Can  any  of  them  here 
in  Louisiana  be  induced  to  say  what  it  is  now? 
Will  any  of  them  accept  this  challenge  I  fling 
at  them,  not  as  an  outsider,  but  as  a  citizen 
and  a  native  son  of  Louisiana?” 

Mrs.  Baker,  whose  distinguished  beauty 
made  a  marked  impression  on  the  dinner  party, 
made  a  humorous  but  pointed  speech.  Her 
last  warning  was:  "If  Senator  Gay  does  not 
change  his  policy  he  will  do  his  party  a  grave 
injustice.  The  Republicans  will  put  it  across, 
if  the  Democrats  will  not,  and  they  will  not  be 
slow  to  claim  the  support  of  the  women  that 
they  have  enfranchised!” 

Mr.  Marshall  Ballard,  New  Orlean’s  fighting 
editor,  was  unable  to  speak  at  the  suffrage 
dinner  as  scheduled  because  of  his  libel  suit 
against  a  rival  newspaper.  Mr.  Ballard’s  news, 
paper,  The  New  Orleans  Item,  has  made  a 
consistent  fight  for  suffrage  for  the  last  thir¬ 
teen  years,  coming  out  fbr  federal  suffrage 
when  most  Southern  journals  were  still  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  ably  stating  editorially  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  women  behind  the  recent  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  Washington.  Even  in  the  courtroom 
in  the  present  suit,  the  suffrage  record  of  th« 
Item  bobbed  up  in  contrast  to  the  reactionary 
stand  of  rival  papers. 

Many  distinguished  men  and  women  attended 
the  suffrage  dinner,  seventy-four  places  being 
reserved  in  a  banquet  room  decorated  in  the 
national  colors  combined  with  suffrage  flags. 

Mrs.  Baker,  who  has  been  entertained  by 
many  distinguished  women  during  her  stay  in 
New  Orleans,  left  immediately  following  the 
conference,  to  speak  in  Shreveport,  La.  The 
Shreveport  meeting  was  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  five  leading  women’s  organizations 
of  Shreveport,  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Youree 
Hstel. 
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By  Ryan  Walker 


Refrint  from  The  New  York  Call 


Making  Paris  Safe  for  the  President 

By  Clara  Wold 


UREAU  of  Citizenship,  State  Depart- 

Ej  ment,  United  States  of  America,”  the 
name-plate  ran.  With  great  trepida¬ 
tion  I  turned  the  door-knob  and  entered  the 
dim  hallway. 

So  this  was  the  main  source  of  that  myste¬ 
rious  European  custom,  which  our  country  has 
adopted  since  we  went  into  the  war — the  cus¬ 
tom  of  giving  to  desirable  citizens  whom  the 
Administration  hopes  to  keep  as  loyal  sons 
and  daughters,  the  privilege  of  going  into  other 
lands,  and  of  with-holding  from  the  "undesira¬ 
ble”  citizens,  the  enemy  aliens  and  criminals, 
the  right  to  go  elsewhere. 

Very  timidly  I  found  my  way  to  the  elevator. 
A  frowning  colored  man  stopped  me  there,  and 
insisted  that  without  a  pass  from  the  secretary 
of  something  none  could  hope  to  enter  so  much 
as  the  elevator  of  this  institution. 

"But,  I  have  a  letter;  a  letter  from  a  Sena¬ 
tor,”  I  ventured.  Ah,  that  was  a  different  mat¬ 
ter;  and  with  smiles  and  salaams  I  was  ush¬ 
ered  into  the  elevator,  into  an  office,  and  finally 
into  a  chair. 

Well-groomed  young  men  sauntered  back 
and  forth  through  the  room,  occasionally  cast¬ 
ing  fleeting  and  indifferent  glances  toward  me. 
They  were  all  very  busy.  Somewhere  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  these  offices,  I  had  been  told, 
there  was  a  huge  and  voracious  desk  piled  high 
with  thousands  of  passports  which  had  been 
granted  but  never  issued  to  applicants. 

The  minutes  went  slipping  by.  I  recalled 
that  within  less  than  three  weeks  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  our  United  States  would  be  returning 
to  this  country  with  nothing  done  for  democ¬ 
racy  at  home.  I  must  hasten  with  my  mission. 

"I  have  a  letter  from  Senator  — ,”  I  began, 
and  instantly  the  sauntering  men  stopped  and 
demanded  breathlessly  to  know  what  could  be 
done  for  me.  I  explained  that  I  was  very  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  to  Paris;  that  I  must  get  there  be¬ 
fore  February  14;  that  I  would  do  whatever 


might  be  necessary  to  get  there;  that  I  had  a 
friend  who  would  also  like  to  go. 

“It  is  impossible,”  said  each  and  everyone. 

“But,  my  letter  .  .  .  .” 

To  be  sure,  they  had  quite  forgotten  that. 
The  letter  was  taken  ceremoniously  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Citizenship  of  these 
United  States.  Instantly  the  wheels  began  re¬ 
volving.  It  was  a  very  simple  matter,  after  all, 
to  get  a  passport  from  the  State  Department. 
All  one  needed  was  photographs,  and  a  birth 
certificate,  and  credentials,  and  a  witness  who 
had  known  you  so  many  years  who  wouM 
swear  to  your  character  and  loyalty  and  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  description  of  yourself,  and  a  fee. 
All  would  be  considered  on  the  morrow  and 
inside  of  a  month  I  could  probably  possess  the 
right  to  go  abroad. 

A  month!  And  the  President  would  be  leav¬ 
ing  France  on  February  14.  No,  that  would 
never  do.  I  must  get  off  on  the  next  steamer. 
Already  the  trunks  were  packed.  Already  the 
strips  of  purple,  white  and  gold  had  been  care¬ 
fully  cut,  and  letters  in  English  and  French 
wejre  being  made  for  the  inscriptions.  I  could 
see  them  in  my  mind’s  eye  glowing  forth  the 
message  of  American  women  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  he  stepped  forth  some 
fine  morning  from  the  front  door  of  his  Murat 
mansion  in  Paris;  “Mr.  President:  Why  Does 
Your  Administration  imprison  women  for  de¬ 
manding  self-government  in  America  while  you 
demand  self-gove'rnment  for  Europe?” 

"Do  you  think,”  I  queried  simply,  “that  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  might  do  something 
for  me?” 

The  interested  young  man  thought  that  he 
might.  Bright  and  early  on  the  following  day 
I  went  forth  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
with  a  senatorial  request. 

STRANGE  and  mysterious  are  the  ways  of 
affairs  of  state,  but  they  are  sometimes 
swift,  so  swift  that  within  five  hours  two  pass¬ 


ports  were  issued  to  two  women  going  to 
France  and  to  England  to  write  articles  on  the 
industrial  situation  of  women  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  himself 
had  ordered  that  they  be  issued  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible;  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Citizenship  had  done  all  that  he  could;  the  as¬ 
sistant  chief  and  all  the  clerks  had  done  their 
part,  and  not  least  of  all  had  been  the  requests 
of  Senators  who  knew  these  two  women,  Miss 
Mildred  Morris,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Miss 
Clara  Wold,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  to  be  repu¬ 
table  young  citizens,  fit  to  go  to  lands  afar  as 
loyal  Americans. 

With  hearts  beating  hard  and  hopes  rising 
high  we  hurried  to  New  York  to  obtain  the 
precious  French  and  British  visees  before  sail¬ 
ing.  For  hours  we  waited  at  the  British  offices, 
but  at  length  the  passports  were  returned  to 
us  properly  stamped  and  signed.  To  the 
French  embassy  we  scurried  and  again  waited 
for  hours.  If  we  could  only  get  through  with 
this  we  would  be  all  but  gone.  There  would 
be  nothing  more  to  do  but  get  our  American 
clearance  and  run  for  our  boat.  Yes,  the 
French  too,  approved  of  us  after  a  thorough 
investigation  of  our  passports,  and  away  we 
sped. 

A  DAPPER  man  in  uniform  solemnly  took 
our  passports  at  the  American  office. 
With  an  air  of  great  importance  he  read 
them  through,  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then 
sadly  added,  “I  have  been  ordered  by  the  State 
Department  to  take  your  passports  away  from 
you,”  and  he  placed  both  the  coveted  papers 
with  finality  and  precision  in  a  drawer.  The 
whole  affair  was  closed.  He  would  not  discuss 
it. 

DAYS  slipped  by  and  all  the  while  the 
President  was  preparing  to  return  home. 
The  State  Department  refused  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
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even  recognize  the  names  Morris  or  Wold. 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  would  not  see 
anyone  whose  name  he  did  not  recognize  and 
certainly  he  would  not  talk  over  the  telephone 
to  them.  Another  day  passed  and  with  it  all 
hope  of  reaching  the  President  in  France  with 
greetings  from  American  women. 

And  then  it  was  that  the  State  Department 
issued  its  final  statement  concerning  two  young 
women,  members  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  and  “jail-birds  of  suffrage.”  Very  sol¬ 
emnly  the  Department  announced  that  it  had 
recalled  the  passports  of  these  young  ladies  be¬ 
cause  the  Department  feared  “that  thfe  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  greatly  embarrassed  if  they 
W'cre  in  Paris  at  the  same  time  as  he  was 
there” — talking  about  democracy. 

It  was  a  secret,  all  of  this  affair  about  pass¬ 
ports,  a  secret  which  no  one  wished  to  discuss. 
But  on  the  following  day  we  sat  reading  this 
story  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  written  by 
one  Robert  Small,  a  very  discerning  writer, 
who  apparently  does  not  mind  embarrassing 
the  powers  of  state: 

WHAT  are  believed  to  have  been  deep 
and  darkly  laid  plans  of  the  militant 
suffragists  to  ‘picket’  President  Wilson 
in  the  Murat  mansion  in  Paris  have  been  frus¬ 
trated,  at  least  temporarily,  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  Two  young  militants — honored  ‘jail 
birds’  of  their  party— have  been  stopped  al¬ 
most  at  ship  side  on  their  way  to  Europe  ‘to 
carry  the  war  to  Wilson’ — the  war  for  votes 
for  women. 

“The  young  suffragists,  prominent  in  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  headed 
by  Alice  Paul,  had  obtained  oerfectly  valid 
passports  from  the  State  Department,  despite 
their  proudly  boasted  jail  ‘records,’  and  were 
about  to  sail  for  Paris,  ostensibly  to  study  and 
write  about  the  industrial  situation  in  Emope, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  work  of  women. 
They  were  armed  with  credentials  from  prop¬ 
erly  accredited  journals  and  were  getting 
along  famously  until  the  State  Department 
suddenly  awoke. 

“Just  how  the  department  was  ‘tipped  off’  no 
one  seems  to  know.  The  ‘suffs’  had  kept  their 
secret  well.  They  knew  that  success  for  their 
carefully  conceived  plot  would  depend  entirely 
upon  how  well  the  secret  was  guarded.  The 
first  great  test  was  in  getting  by  the  Bureau 


of  Citizenship  of  the  State  Department,  which 
handles  all  the  applications  for  passports  and 
is  supposed  to  closely  scutinize  the  past,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  of  every  man  or  woman  desir¬ 
ous  of  going  abroad.  It  has  been  particularly 
difficult  for  women  to  get  passports.  But  it 
seems  the  young  suffragists  were  quite  con¬ 
vincing  in  presentation  of  the  recommendations 
for  journeying  to  Europe  at  this  time,  and  in 
due  course  the  coveted  papers,  all  nicely 
stamped  and  sealed  and  decorated  with  red 
ribbon  and  photographs,  were  issued  from  the 
department  with  the  engraved  signature  of 
Robert  Lansing,  Secreta-ry  of  State,  vouching 
for  the  character  and  high  purposes  of  the 
holders  thereof. 

“It  is  related,  but  not  verified,  that  there  was 
something  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  cele¬ 
bration  at  the  headquarters  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  in  Jackson  Place  the  night  the 
passports  were  granted.  It  was  a  ‘quiet’  cele¬ 
bration,  however,  with  much  laughing  in  mili¬ 
tant  feminine  sleeves  at  the  expense  of  the 
Department  of  State,  with  all  its  ramifications 
of  secret  service  and  spec'al  investigations. 

“The  women  knew  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  the  department  issue  a  passport 
to  a  member  of  the  party  to  go  to  Europe 
while  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  sojourn¬ 
ing  on  the  Continent.  They  felt,  therefore, 
they  were  entitled  to  snicker  a  few  snickers  at 
the  department  for  granting  passports  to  two 
young  ladies  who  were  not  only  members  of 
the  parly,  but  ‘jail  bird'  members  as  well, 
young  ladies  who  had  ‘done  time’  for  the  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  and  around  the  White  House, 
in  Washington,  during  the  last  eighteen 
months.  Being  experienced  both  in  picketing 
and  in  hunger  strikes,  it  seemed  fitting  to  the 
party  that  the  two  young  ladies  in  question 
should  go  to  Europe  at  this  time  ‘merely  to 
write  about  women  in  industry.’ 

“The  young  ladies  said  good-by  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  proceeded  to  New  York.  The  secret 
apparently  was  still  a  secret,  and  all  was 
going  well.  When  the  intrepid  ‘suffs’  present¬ 
ed  themselves  at  the  steamship  office,  how¬ 
ever,  they  got  the  shock  of  their  young  lives. 
The  steamship  officials  told  them  politely  but 
firmly  there  was  nothing  doing  in  the  way  of 
transportation. 

“  ‘But  why?’ 

“  ‘Because  the  State  Department  has  decided 


to  cancel  your  passports.'  Thus  ended  at  least 
one  episode  in  the  proposed  picketing  of  the 
transplanted  ‘White  House’  in  Paris.  The  mil¬ 
itants  were  to  have  sailed  yesterday  and  had 
hoped  to  be  in  Paris  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  President  left  for  home. 

“At  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  it  was  possible  today  to  get  con¬ 
firmation  only  of  the  fact  that  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  had  been  stopped  on  their 
way  to  Europe,  with  the  insistence  that  they 
were  going  solely  in  the  capacity  of  special 
writers.  No  one  at  party  headquarters  would 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  the  two  young  wri¬ 
ters  might  have  done  in  the  way  of  work  for 
the  cause  after  landing  ir,  France,  but  it  was 
perfectly  apparent  there  was  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment  over  the  unexpected  blow  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 

“There  are  rumors  in  Washington  tonight 
that  two  other  suffragist.-  have  run  the  block¬ 
ade  and  are  actually  on  their  way  to  Paris,  but 
for  this  part  of  the  story  1  cannot  vouch. 

“What  would  have  happened  to  the  two  who 
attempted  to  sail  yesterday  if  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  Paris  and  had  smarted  some¬ 
thing  at  the  Murat  Mansion,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  They  would  have  faced  many  personal 
perils.  First  of  all,  they  might  have  been  taken 
in  custody  and  put  in  jail  by  the  French  gen¬ 
darmes,  who  would  have  been  far  more  callous 
to  hunger  strikes  than  are  our  American  jail 
officials.  It  is  more  kkely,  however,  that 
American  soldiers  might  have  taken  matters 
in  their  own  hands  and  dealt  somewhat  roughly 
with  the  suffragettes,  as  they  have  done  on  one 
or  two  occasions  in  this  country.  In  any  event, 
the  plan  was  a  bold  and  daring  one,  and  the 
‘suffs’  are  heartbroken  over  the  apparent  fail¬ 
ure. 

"If  the  Paris  picketing  has  been  made  im¬ 
possible,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  demonstrations  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  when  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
return  there  late  in  February,  will  be  all  the 
more  vehement  in  character.  The  militants 
have  had  their  hearts  set  on  the  passage  of  the 
suffrage  amendment  by  the  Senate  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  The  session  ends  March  4, 
and  if  no  action  is  taken  by  that  time,  it  means 
the  fight  will  have  to  be  made  all  over  again, 
both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  new 
Congress.” 


Our  History  Books 

By  Susan  S.  White,  Chairman  Tennessee  Branch 


AWAY  back  yonder  in  my  school-girl  days 
before  I  knew  there  was  an  Alice  Paul — 
perhaps  before  she  was  born,  for  all  I 
knowr — I  studied  a  book  called  “The  History 
of  the  United  States.”  After  discovering 
America  along  with  Columbus  and  landing 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  Rock 
and  establishing  another  settlement  at  James¬ 
town,  and  experiencing  the  thrills  of  Captain 
John  Smith’s  rescue  by  Pocahontas,  I  came  on 
down  the  line  of  events  to  a  set  of  circum¬ 


stances  that  developed  such  patriots  as  the 
fiery  young  Patrick  Henry. 

There  was  something  in  that  old  red-backed 
history  about  a  stamp  act,  and  about  burning 
(actually  burning  with  real  fire)  the  stamps 
which  the  mother  country  said  the  colonies 
should  buy.  More  than  that  (horrors!)  there 
was  something  about  burning,  actually  burn¬ 
ing,  in  effigy,  the  agents  of  those  stamps.  And 
those  agents  were  perfectly  nice  gentlemen- — 
not  always  real  tories;  usually  only  conciliato- 
ries.  And  of  all  the  disgraceful  proceedings 


in  the  world — there  was  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
— when  three  cargoes  of  tea  were  thrown  over¬ 
board  in  a  wanton  destruction  of  property  that 
rvas  worth  real  money!  These  were  the 
“Questionable  methods”  that  were  resorted  to 
in  those  days  as  a  “protest”  against  a  law 
wd'iich  historians  tell  us  was  in  no  way  extra¬ 
ordinary  or  oppressive  in  its  provisions. 

Don’t  blame  it  all  on  Alice  Paul. 

Will  somebody  please  start  a  movement  to 
take  the  red-backed  histories  out  of  the  public 
schools? 
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The  Suffragist 


Justification  of  National  Woman’s  Party 

By  Annie  G.  Porritt 

Reprinted  from  Hartford,  Conn. ,  Post,  February,  7 


IN  the  early  days  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party,  and  indeed  throughout  its  some¬ 
what  stormy  career,  there  have  been  plenty 
of  people  who  objected  to  every  new  step  in 
their  policy,  not  because  it  was  wrong  but  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  was  useless  to  effect  the  object 
in  view.  These  people  in  the  early  days  ob¬ 
jected  strenuously  to  holding  the  Democratic 
Party — the  party  in  power — responsible  for  the 
passage  of  the  amendment.  They  said  that 
woman  suffrage  had  always  been  a  non-party 
measure;  that  only  through  the  support  of  men 
of  both  parties  could  it  be  carried  through 
Congress;  that  ours  was  not  a  party  govern¬ 
ment  like  the  government  in  England,  whence 
they  said  Miss  Paul  had  brought  these  tactics, 
and  that  it  was  silly  to  antagonize  any  of  our 
possible  friends  by  opposing  a  whole  party. 
They  said  a  little  later  that  it  was  absurd  to 
hold  President  Wilson  responsible  or  even  to 
appeal  to  him  to  use  his  influence.  First  they 
said  that  he  had  no  influence,  that  it  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  Congress  and  not  for  the  President, 
and  then  when  President  Wilson  did  come  out 
for  the  amendment  they  exclaimed  that  he  had 
done  all  that  he  honorably  could  and  that  it 
was  indecent  to  ask  him  for  more. 

At  the  present  moment  the  policy  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  stands  vindicated  in 
every  respect.  In  some  particulars  it  has  long 
proved  a  success — so  great  a  success  that  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  has  thoroughly  adopted  it,  and  indeed 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  policy  did  not 
belong  to  them  at  the  beginning — that  they 
opposed  most  vehemently  and  strenuously — 
until  it  began  to  show  results.  This  is  true  of 
the  line  of  policy  holding  the  political  parties 
responsible,  rather  than  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  parties  and  particularly  holding  the 
Democrats  responsible  because  the  Democrats 
are  in  a  majority  in  Congress  and  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Administration. 

THF.  last  vindication — a  vindication  in  the 
light  of  which  no  one  can  any  longer  as¬ 
sert  that  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
tactics  and  policy  are  ineffective — has  come 


To  the  Editor  of  Public  Ledger: 

Sir — The  letter  of  Paul  K.  Thurston,  Feb¬ 
ruary  S,  he  says  is  written  “from  a  soldier’s 
standpoint,”  but  as  a  soldier  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  his  criticism  of  the  "picketing”  suffra¬ 
gists.  Why  can’t  he  drop  out  the  “picketing,” 
or  suggest  some  better  method  of  petition,  and 
consider  only  the  demand  for  citizenship  the 
women  are  making,  which  is  the  real  question 
at  issue.  Any  real  man  can  see  that.  We  sol¬ 


this  week.  First,  there  was  the  announcement 
tKat  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  would  be 
brought  to  a  vote  on  Monday.  Does  anyone 
imagine  that  if  the  suffragists  had  been  quiet 
and  had  given  no  trouble  to  the  authorities  and 
to  Congress  and  the  President  the  Senate 
would  have  taken  up  the  amendment  at  the 
present  moment  when  it  thinks  itself  so  hard 
beset  with  other  work?  If  the  conservative 
suffragists  had  had  their  way,  as  soon  as  the 
vote  had  been  taken  last  October,  the  activity 
at  Washington  would  have  ceased  until  the 
Sixty-sixth  Congress  came  into  session.  It 
was  only  the  constant  and  even  turbulent  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  and  the 
quandries  in  which  the  women  placed  the  au¬ 
thorities  that  forced  the  amendment  again  to 
the  front  and  made  a  reluctant  Senate  again 
consent  to  vote  upon  it. 

And  on  Wednesday  morning  there  was  an¬ 
other  announcement  which  gave  an  even  more 
complete  justification  to  the  suffragists  than 
the  statement  of  Senator  Jones  that  he  would 
call  up  the  amendment  for  a  vote  on  Monday. 
Since  Christmas  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
has  insisted  that  the  President  and  the  major¬ 
ity  Democrats  have  not  done  all  that  they 
could  to  press  the  amendment  through  Con¬ 
gress.  It  has  urged  the  Democrats  to  caucus 
on  the  measure  and  to  bring  their  own  recal¬ 
citrants  into  line  in  order  that  the  Democratic 
Party  as  a  party  should  own  its  responsibility 
and  discharge  that  responsibility  fully. 

It  was  announced  on  Wednesday  that  the 
Democratic  Senators  who  favor  suffrage  had 
brought  about  the  calling  of  a  caucus  meeting 
of  all  the  Democrats  on  the  measure.  There 
were  protests  from  the  anti  Senators,  but 
when  the  Democratic  Party  caucuses  on  a 
measure  those  members  who  do  not  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  of  the  majority  mark  them¬ 
selves  out  as  poor  party  men — men  who  can 
not  be  depended  upon  by  their  party  leaders 
and  who  therefore  can  not  expect  to  rank  high 
in  the  party  estimation.  There  may  be  bolters 
from  the  caucus  on  the  suffrage  amendment, 
but  that  the  caucus  was  called,  and  called  for 
the  first  time  on  the  amendment,  is  a  triumph 
for  the  National  Woman’s  Party  which  has 


diers  picket  with  guns,  the  women  use  harm¬ 
less  banners,  yet  we  are  both  after  the  same 
thing — democracy  and  justice,  against  autoc¬ 
racy  and  tyranny. 

He  writes,  “All  of  us,  almost  5,000,000  strong, 
stood  by  the  President,  as  he  has  stood  by  us.” 
Did  not  the  women,  many  more  than  5,000,000 
strong,  stand  by  both  the  President  and  the 
soldiers,  working  in  all  the  lines  of  occupation 
laid  down  by  us,  yet  not  neglecting  their  own 


been  directing  its  attacks  in  order  to  bring  out 
this  capitulation. 

BUT  that  was  by  no  means  all  the  triumph 
for  the  National  Woman’s  Party  that  was 
contained  in  the  announcements  from  Wash¬ 
ington  of  Wednesday  morning.  Ex-Secretary 
Bryan  had  been  at  the  Capitol,  and  whatever 
else  Mr.  Bryan  may  be,  lie  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  cleverest  Democratic  politicians  in  the 
country.  His  statement  is  an  unequivocal  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  whole  strategy  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  from  the  time  it  began  work 
as  the  Congressional  Union  back  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1912. 

“Woman  suffrage,”  said  Mr.  Bryan,  in  a 
statement  for  publication,  "is  coming  to  the 
country  and  to  the  world  at  large.  It  will  be 
submitted  to  the  states  by  the  next  Congress 
if  it  is  not  submitted  to  the  present  Congress. 
I  hope  the  Democrats  of  the  South  will  not 
handicap  the  Democrats  of  the  North  by  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  spend  the  next  25  years  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  women  of  the  country  why 
their  party  prevented  the  submission  of  the 
federal  suffrage  amendment  to  the  states.  This 
is  our  last  chance  to  play  an  important  part  in 
bringing  about  this  important  reform,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  vital  political  concern  that  the 
Democrats  of  the  northern  Mississippi  valley 
should  not  be  burdened  by  the  charge  that  our 
party  prevented  the  passage  of  the  suffrage 
amendment,  especially  when  it  is  now  known 
that  is  coming,  in  spite  of,  if  not  with  the  aid 
of  the  Democratic  Party.” 

These  are  the  words  of  a  far-seeing  politi¬ 
cian — far-seeing  both  for  space  and  time.  He 
views  the  whole  country — not  his  own  little 
constituency,  and  he  seems  forward  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  not  only  to  the  end  of  this 
year.  He  sees  that  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  has  forced  party  responsibility  on  the 
Democrats.  He  sees  that  it  is  no  individual 
matter  for  the  Southern  Senators  to  oppose 
woman  suffrage,  but  that  their  opposition  re¬ 
acts  on  the  Democrats  of  the  North  and  West, 
and  that  the  whole  part  will  have  to  carry  the 
sins  of  its  least  progressive  members.  What 
better  justification  could  the  women  want  or 
have? 


work?  Women  were  asked  to  help  win  the 
world  war.  They  are  entitled  to  have  citizen¬ 
ship  in  recognition  of  their  work  for  and  with 
us.  I  think  it  is  up  to  use  soldiers,  5,000,000 
strong,  to  see  to  it  that  they  get  full  justice 
and  our  gratitude. 

SERGEANT  W.  E.  B., 

303d  Battalion,  Tank  Corps. 

Philadelphia,  February  6,  1919. 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Feb.  7,  1919. 
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Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment  Reintroduced 


ON  Monday,  February  17,  Senator  Jones, 
of  Washington,  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Committee,  after 
obtaining  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
reintroduce  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment, 
did  so  in  the  following  words: 

“I  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution. 
The  Senate  has  already  acted  upon  the  joint 
resolution  providing  for  woman  suffrage.  It 
has  disposed  of  that  subject  so  far  as  bills  that 
are  pending  for  this  session  are  concerned.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  a  resolution  before  the 
committee  with  reference  to  this  matter.  I  in¬ 
troduce  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  wo¬ 
man  suffrage,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage.” 

At  present,  therefore,  the  amendment  is 
again  before  the  Woman  Suffrage  Committee, 
composed  of  the  following  men,  all  of  whom 
are  favorable  to  it,  and  all  of  whom  voted  it 
out  of  committee  with  a  recommendation  for 
immediate  passage,  before  the  last  vote: 

Andrieus  L.  Jones,  New  Mexico,  Chairman, 
Democrat. 

Robert  L.  Owen,  Oklahoma,  Democrat. 
Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  Louisiana,  Democrat. 
Henry  F.  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Ed  S.  Johnson,  South  Dakota,  Democrat. 
Wesley  L.  Jones,  Washington,  Republican. 
Knute  Nelson,  Minnesota,  Republican. 

Albert  Cummins,  Iowa,  Republican. 

Hiram  W.  Johnson,  California,  Republican. 
Neither  Senator  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  nor  any  of  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  colleagues,  would  this  time  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  steps  to  again  bring  the  measure  before 
the  Senate  after  it  was  defeated  there  on  Mon¬ 
day,  February  10.  When  the  same  bill  met  defeat 
in  the  Senate  last  October,  Chairman  Jones 
then  changed  his  own  vote  from  Aye  to  No  in 
order  that  he  might  move  for  reconsideration, 
as  he  subsequently  did.  This  time,  however, 
such  a  course  was  a  parliamentary  impossibil¬ 
ity.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  a  bill 
that  has  been  twice  defeated  can  not  come  up 
again  for  reconsideration  in  the  same  session 
of  the  Senate  by  a  motion  to  reconsider.  It 
can  only  be  brought  before  the  Senate  again 
by  being  reintroduced. 

The  process  of  having  the  bill  reintroduced 
into  the  Senate  is  an  unusual  procedure.  The 
question  was  argued  at  length,  and  it  was 
urged  that  such  a  thing  would  be  wholly  with¬ 
out  precedent  in  the  Senate  But  that  it  was 
not  wholly  without  precedent  Woman’s  Party 
leaders  undertook  to  point  out.  Back  in  March, 
1914,  on  the  19th  day  of  that  month,  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  was  debated  in  the 
Senate.  It  was  voted  on,  and  it  was  defeated. 
On  the  day  following  its  defeat  Senator  Bris¬ 
tow,  then  in  cha'rge  of  the  bill,  asked  unani¬ 
mous  consent  in  the  Senate  for  its  reintroduc¬ 


tion  before  that  body,  and  the  bill  was  reintro¬ 
duced. 

The  complete  record  of  this  occurrence  was 
dug  out  of  the  legislative  files  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  and  presented  to  the  senato¬ 
rial  leaders.  The  one  and  apparently  only  pre¬ 
cedent  was  furnished. 

Even  then  Chairman  Jones,  of  New  Mexico, 
and,  following  his  example,  his  Democratic 
colleagues,  apparently  desirous  of  avoiding 
placing  anything  upon  the  calendar  which 
might  possibly  entail  the  necessity  of  an  extra 
session,  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  whereby  their  Party  might  still  re¬ 
deem  itself  in  this  Congress. 

Seeing  that  other  leaders  intended  to  allow 
the  measure  to  die  in  this  session,  Senator 
Jones,  of  Washington,  Republican  leader  of 
the  Committee,  then  took  steps  to  have  the 
proposed  amendment  reintroduced  in  order 
that  it  might  again  be  voted  on  in  this  Con¬ 
gress. 

Miss  Maud  Younger,  Chairman  of  the  Lobby 
Committee  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party, 
made  the  following  statement: 

“Though  Senator  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  re¬ 
fused  to  introduce  the  amendment,  de¬ 

claring  there  was  no  time  for  action  upon 
ti  and  that  appropriation  bills  must 

be  rushed  through  and  other  Democrats 

claimed  it  would  be 
discourteous  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Jones,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  for  them  to 

make  any  move,  we 
hope  that,  since  it 
has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Jones,  of 
W  a  s  h  i  n  gt  o  n,  the 
Democrats  will  seize 
this  opportunity  to 
reverse  their  suici¬ 
dal  action  of  Febru¬ 
ary  to  and  will  pass 
the  resolution  before 
this  Congress  ends.” 

On  W  e  d  n  esday, 

February  19,  Sena¬ 
tor  Gay,  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  who  voted 
against  the  amend¬ 
ment  when  it  was 
before  the  Senate  on 
February  10,  offered 
a  new  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  resolution  and 
later  stated  that  this 
was  the  only  resolu¬ 
tion  for  which  he 
would  vote.  The 
resolution  was  twice 
bead  before  the  Sen¬ 


ate  and  referred  to  the  Woman  Suffrage  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  move  on  Senator  Gay’s  part  was 
made  entirely  upon  his  own  initiative. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Gay  reads 
as  follows: 

"Article  —  Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  de¬ 
fied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  state  on  account  of  sex. 

“Section  2.  The  several  states  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  article.” 

On  the  following  day  Senator  McKellar,  of 
Tennessee,  who  voted  for  the  amendment,  of¬ 
fered,  likewise  without  consultation  with  suf¬ 
frage  leaders,  the  following  resolution,  which 
also  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Woman  Suffrage: 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  State,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  which  shall  have  voted  for  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  or  adoption  of  this  article  of,  or  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex;  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  married  woman  shall  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  vote  who  would  not  be  so  entitled  if 
she  were  a  single  woman. 

“Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  by 
appropriate  legislation  to  enforce  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  article.” 
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The  Suffragist 


The  Demonstration  of  February  9 

7  he  Account  of  the  February  9  Demonstration  Before  the  White  House  Was  Omitted  from  Last  Week’s  Suffragist 

Because  of  Pressure  for  Space  Due  to  the  Report  of  the  Vote 


VIEWING  the  situation  in  the  Senate  with 
alear  eyes,  and  realizing  that  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  was  going  down 
to  defeat  in  the  week  that  was  to  come,  unless 
the  Administration  intervened  more  effectively 
than  it  had  hitherto  done,  suffragists  came  to¬ 
gether  in  Washington  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  second  week  of  February,  1919, 
to  plan  a  final  protest  against  the  threatened 
shame  and  disgrace  to  the  Administration  and 
to  America. 

These  women  felt  that  they  must  resort  to 
some  action  more  drastic  than  the  burning  of 
the  President’s  useless,  impotent  words,  in  or¬ 
der  to  express  the  deep  and  growing  indigna¬ 
tion  in  their  hearts.  They  determined  that  the 
new  form  which  the  demonstration  was  to  take 
should  be  a  symbol  of  the  sorrow  and  con¬ 
tempt  which  was  theirs  for  this  President 
across  the  seas,  who  refused  to  exert  his  full 
strength  to  make  sure  of  that  one  last  vote 
wh'ch  would  unchain  the  womanhood  of  ‘‘free 
America.” 

They  would  burn,  not  the  words,  but  an  ef¬ 
figy  of  the  President. 

And  nearly  a  hundred  women,  with  clear 
conviction  and  firm  purpose,  assembled  in 
Washington  to  carry  out  this  plan. 

At  four-thirty  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  February  9,  1919,  these  women,  bear¬ 
ing  banners,  marched  out  of  Woman’s  Party 
Headquarters  in  what  was  perhaps  the  largest 
and  most  impressive  of  all  the  watch-fire  dem¬ 
onstrations  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Of  these  women,  protesting  earnestly  at  this 
last  hour  before  the  threatened  defeat  of  the 
federal  amendment  in  the  Senate,  thirty-nine 


were  arrested  and  sped  off  to  police  stations 
in  patrols  and  commandeered  cars.  These 
thirty-nine  were  arrested  for  varied  and  sun¬ 
dry  causes — a  number  for  lighting  the  fire, 
others  for  attempting  to  light  it,  one  for  burn¬ 
ing  the  effigy  of  President  Wilson,  still  more 
for  walking  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  bun¬ 
dles  of  wood  for  those  who  were  to  burn  it, 
and  eight  for  daring  to  open  their  mouths  and 
speak  to  the  assembled  multitude. 

Never  before  since  the  beginning  of  the  Jan¬ 
uary  arrests  has  there  been  such  wholesale  and 
indiscriminate  ariesting.  Originally,  at  the 
first  arrest,  the  offence  seemed  to  lie  in  our 
having  re-lighted  the  fire  on  the  sidewalk  after 
small  boys  and  rowdy  men  had  broken  the  urn 
that  held  it;  so  long  as  we  kept  the  flame  in 
the  urn  we  were  not  damaging  government 
property,  and  it  was  all  right,  we  were  told 
by  the  policemen.  But  today,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  flame  was  confined  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  urn  carried  by  Miss  Elizabeth  McShane, 
of  PennsylvarJ^  and  Miss  Nell  Mercer,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  women  were  arrested  as  on  all  pre¬ 
vious  occasions.  But  perhaps  that  is  because 
the  offence  has  changed  since  then.  It  has 
been  (since  first  we  were  warned  about  “dam¬ 
aging  government  property”)  first,  “building 
fires  after  sundown”  and  then  “building  fires 
on  the  sidewalk,”  time  altogether  ignored.  But 
then,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  up  with, 
much  less  anticipate  the  facility  of  the  ones  in 
authority  in  finding  new  reasons  for  arresting 
women  picketers.  This  time  they  were  ar¬ 
rested  for  almost  anything. 

Before  a  huge  assembled  mass  of  thousands 
of  spectators,  gathered  to  witness  this  little 


drama  of  freedom,  and  under  the  eyes  of  one 
hundred  or  more  bluecoats  and  military  police, 
the  line  of  nearly  a  hundred  women  moved 
slowly  out  of  Jackson  Place  and  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue.  Leading  the  beautifully  solemn 
procession  walked  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemcyer,  of 
New  York,  carrying  the  proud  stars  and  stripes 
of  free  America.  Several  paces  behind  her 
came  Miss  Ella  Riegel,  of  Byrn  Mawr,  with 
the  purple,  white  and  gold  of  unenfranchised 
womanhood.  Following  these  two  colorbear- 
ers,  there  came  in  orde'r  two  lettered  banners. 
The  first  one  read: 

“Only  fifteen  legislative  days  are  left  for  this 
Congress. 

"For  more  than  a  year  the  President’s  Party 
has  blocked  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

“It  is  blocking  it  today. 

“The  President  is  responsible  for  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  American  Womanhood.” 

This  banner  was  borne  by  Mrs  John  Rog¬ 
ers,  of  New  York  City,  Chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council,  and  Miss  Mary  Ing¬ 
ham,  of  Philadelphia,  State  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 

The  second  banner  read: 

“Why  does  not  the  President  insure  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Suffrage  in  the  Senate  tomorrow? 

“Why  does  he  not  win  from  his  party  the 
one  vote  needed? 

“Has  he  agreed  to  permit  Suffrage  again  to 
be  pushed  aside? 

“President  Wilson  is  deceiving  the  world. 

“He  preaches  democracy  abroad  and  thwarts 
democracy  here.” 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  of  St.  Paul,  Chairman  otf 
the  Minnesota  Branch,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Ad¬ 
ams,  of  Norfolk,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Branch,  carried  this  banner 

Behind  these  lettered  banners  came  Miss 
Nell  Mercer,  of  Buell,  Virgima,  and  Miss  Eliz¬ 
abeth  McShane,  of  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania, 
bearing  the  earthen  urn  of  fire  between  them. 
Then  came  Miss  Sue  White,  of  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Tennessee  State  Chairman,  and  Mrs 
Gabrielle  Harris,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
State  Vice-Chairman,  who  were  to  burn  the 
President’s  effigy  in  the  flames  of  freedom. 
After  these  there  followed  the  wood-bearers, 
twenty-six  strong,  and  wave  on  wave  of  eddy¬ 
ing  color,  the  dipping,  mounting,  fluttering 
color  of  purple,  white  and  gold. 

*HE  leaders  reached  the  center  of  the  side¬ 
walk  opposite  the  White  House  grounds, 
the  urn  was  deposited  in  its  place,  and  its 
guard  of  honor  .formed  around  it.  while  slowly 
and  in  silence  the  long  following  of  banner- 
bearers  came  up  one  by  one  and  the  women 
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grouped  themselves  on  either  side  along  the 
White  House  fence. 

The  crowd  closed  in  around  them,  a  crowd  of 
about  two  thousand,  extending  far  out  into  the 
Avenue,  and  thickly  fringing  the  park  across 
the  way,  a  crowd  with  which  the  cordon  of  po¬ 
lice  labored  for  a  long  time  before  they  could 
force  it  back  out  of  earshot  of  the  suffragists — 
a  crowd  which  was  intensely  interested  and  in 
the  main  sympathetic,  and  which  stood  undi¬ 
minished  for  two  hours,  as  long  as  suffragists 
remained.  They  had  come  to  watch  this  group 
of  women  from  all  over  the  country  make  their 
final  demand  before  that  other  group — that 
group  of  men  from  all  over  the  county — should 
meet  to  decide  one  way  or  another  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  freedom.  And  the  big  thing  to 
remember  about  these  women  is  that  they 
were  not  just  lone  women,  expressing  their 
individual  convictions,  but  representative  wo¬ 
men,  each  with  a  big — one  might  almost  say 
“constituency” — behind  her  in  her  state.  In 
fact,  they  formed  a  group  much  more  really 
representative  than  that  other  group — that 
group  of  men  which  was  to  decide  their  fate. 
And  there  were  among  them  representatives 
from  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  Missouri,  Connecticut,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Michigan,  Texas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
large  delegations  from  New  York,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  Maryland. 

As  the  little  figure,  constituting  the  effigy, 
was  dropped  into  the  flames  of  the  urn  by  Miss 
Sue  White,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mrs.  Gabrielle 
Harris,  of  South  Carolina,  the  police  rushed 
forward.  Mrs.  Havemeyer  started  to  speak 
but  was  immediately  caught  by  the  arm,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  man¬ 
aged  to  say  dauntlessly  to  the  crowd,  before 
she  was  forced  into  the  patrol  wagon: 

“Every  Anglo-Saxon  government  in  the 
world  has'  enfranchised  its  women.  In  Rus¬ 
sia,  in  Hungary,  in  Austria,  in  Geimany  itself, 
the  women  are  completely  enfranchised,  and 
thirty-four  are  now  sitting  in  the  new  Reich¬ 
stag.  We  women  of  America  are  assembled 
here  today  to  voice  our  deep  indignation  that 
while  such  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish 
democracy  for  Europe,  American  women  are 
still  deprived  of  a  voice  in  their  government 
here  at  home.” 

This  seemed  to  be  a  signal  for  the  police, 
and  thereupon  began  a  series  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  arrests.  The  woodbearers,  seeing  the 
flame  extinguished,  stepped  forward  with  their 
bundles  and  were  arrested,  Other  women,  see¬ 
ing  the  official  speaker  dragged  away,  her  mes¬ 
sage  unfinished,  tried  to  tel!  the  watching  peo¬ 
ple  the  meaning  of  the  big,  deep  protest  which 
was  coming  from  all  these  women’s  hearts — 
and  were  promptly  picked  off,  as  by  a  sniper’s 
bullet,  and  stowed  away  in  the  waiting  Black 
Maria— usually  before  the  second  word.  Mrs. 
Helena  Hill  Weed,  of  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ter  Adams,  of  Norfolk;  Miss  Gladys  Greiner, 


of  Baltimore;  Mrs.  Rose  Fishstein,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Miss  Clara  Wold,  of  Portland,  Oregon; 
Miss  Mildred  Morris,  of  Denver,  Colo.;  Miss 
Louise  Bryant,  of  New  York  City — all  followed 
Mrs.  Havemeyer  in  attempts  to  speak,  and  all 
were  taken  while  the  attempts  were  still  at¬ 
tempts.  The  Black  Marias  were  all  filled  up, 
and  nearby  cars  were  commandeered.  Some 
of  the  women  were  put  in  the  automobile  be¬ 
longing  to  the  commander  of  the  military  po¬ 
lice  to  be  taken  to  the  precinct  station,  but 
that  officer  refused  to  allow  his  car  to  be  used 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  bluecoats  were 
forced  to  unjoad  their  prisoners  and  hold  them 
until  another  patrol  could  be  called. 

Meanwhile  the  regiment  of  police  who  were 
on  the  scene  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
masses  of  the  people  part  way  back  across 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  holding  them  there  by 
a  line  of  their  own  officers  stationed  every  two 
feet  in  front  of  the  drowd.  More  wood  had 
been  brought  and  another  fire  started,  and  this 
too  had  been  put  out  by  a  scrambling  group 
of  some  sixteen  police  who  trampled  all  over 
each  other’s  feet  in  their  haste  and  clumsiness, 
while  the  women  looked  quietly  and  contempt¬ 
uously  on,  thinking  to  themselves— “As  if  these 
men  think  that  by  this  clumsy  physical  act  of 
theirs  they  can  ever  quench  our  fire!” 

Still  other  women,  bearing  more  bundles  of 
wood  from  Headquarters  across  the  square 
had  been  stopped  in  the  open  street,  their  bun¬ 
dles  taken  from  them,  and  themselves  placed 
under  arrest.  Following  that,  all  the  open 
space  between  the  encircling  crowd  and  those 
of  the  women  who  yet  remained  with  their 
banners  against  the  White  House  fence,  was 
declared  a  "military  zone,”  and  no  person  waS 
allowed  to  enter  it  between  the  closedinked 
line  of  police.  For  another  hour  then  these 
women  stood  there,  motionless,  in  mute  re¬ 
minder  to  the  crowd  of  all  they  stood  there 


for,  and  all  that  they  had  been  restrained  from 
doing — at  intervals  breaking  that  quiet  to 
march  slowly  around  and  around  within  the 
confines  o(f  the  space  allotted  them,  encircling 
the  segment  of  sidewalk  with  their  banners, 
which  now,  instead  of  gleaming  in  the  sun, 
made  bands  of  color  in  the  greying  dusk.  And 
the  crowd  stayed  to  watch  them,  manifesting 
its  interest  and  sympathy  through  its  stillness 
and  absorption,  and  through  many  voiced  com¬ 
ments. 

"I’m  with  you,”  was  the  way  one  man  put  it 
to  several  of  the  women.  “Go  ahead— stick  to 
your  principles — you’re  fighting  for  what’s 
right.”  “Move  on,”  said  a  policeman.  "I  will 
not,”  said  the  man — nor  did  he. 

SO  the  crowd  stayed,  and  when  the  dimin¬ 
ished  ine  of  banner-bea'rers  wound  slowly 
homeward  in  the  early  twilight  they  fol¬ 
lowed,  down  the  street  and  across  the  park  to 
take  up  their  stand  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Suffrage  Headquarters;  where  they  re¬ 
sisted  the  shoving  and  herding  efforts  of  the 
police  until  some  time  after  the  last  woman 
and  her  banner  had  disappeared  into  the  house, 
and  the  bell  out  in  front  had  stopped  its  toll¬ 
ing. 

So  the  protest  ended,  and  of  the  women  who 
took  part  thirty-nine  were  facing  imprison¬ 
ment,  while  the  others  had  marched  home 
again. 

Those  arrested  were: 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Forbes,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
Mrs.  Mary  Nolan,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
member  National  Advisory  Council. 

Miss  Sue  White,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Tennessee 
State  Chairman. 

Mrs.  L.  V.  G.  Gwynne  Branham,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Ascough,  New  York  City, 
formerly  Connecticut  Chairman. 
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Mrs.  Jennie  Brannenberg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rose  C.  Fishstein,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Rose  Fishstein,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Nell  Mercer,  Buell,  Virginia. 

Miss  Amy  Juengling,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Miss  Reba  Gomborov,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Mildred  Morris,  Denver,  Colo. 

Miss  Clara  Wold,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Miss  Louise  Bryant,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Berthe  Wallerstein,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Martha  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Rebecca  Garrison,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams,  Norfolk  Virginia,  Vice- 
Chairman. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Philadelphia, 
former  Pennsylvania  State  Chairman. 

Miss  Willie  Grace  Johnson,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Munnecke,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Edith  Ainge,  Jamestown,  New  York. 

Miss  Lucy  Daniels,  Grafton,  Vermont. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  Chairman. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McShane,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Colvin,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  State 
Chairman. 

Miss  Ella  Riegal,  Bryn  Mawr, 

Pa.,  member  National  Advisory 
Council. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Upton  Watson, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  State  Vice- 
Chairman. 

Miss  Anne  Herkner,  Balti¬ 
more. 

Miss  Palys  Chevrier,  New 
York  City. 

Miss  Anna  Ginsberg,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Estelle  Eylward,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Annie  Arneil,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Miss  Cora  Weeks,  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Lucy  Burns,  New  York 
City,  Member  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  New  York 
City,  Chairman  National  Advi¬ 
sory  Council. 

Miss  Gladys  Greiner,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  Organizer. 

They  were,  as  has  been  stated 
before,  arrested  for  many  and 
varied  and  unusual  reasons. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
was  that  practically  all  the  re¬ 
serves  of  the  Washington  police 
force  had  been  ordered  out 
ahead  of  time  to  “quell  a  riot” — 
but  finding  no  riot  to  quell 
something  just  had  to  be  done 
with  those  unnecessary  police¬ 
men — so  they  simply  lost  their 
heads  and  arrested  too  many 
women  1 

In  addition  to  the  women  ar¬ 


rested  the  following  women  participated  in  the 
demonstration : 

Mrs.  Gabrielle  Harris,  Columbia,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  South  Carolina  Vice-Chairman. 

Dr.  Caroline  Spencer,  Colorado  Springs,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Colorado  Branch. 

Miss  Katherine  Fisher,  New  York 

Mrs.  Julia  Reinhart,  New  York. 

Miss  Olive  Beale,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Mary  Plummer,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Miss  Maud  Jamison,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Miss  J.  S.  Jenning,  Richmond,  Va.,  Legisla¬ 
tive  Chairman  of  Virginia  Branch. 

Miss  Myrtle  Reid,  Cherrydale,  Va(. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Calmes,  Princeton,  Indiana. 

Miss  Charlotte  Johnston,  Wheeling,  W.  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Miss  Matilda  Young,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  Chicago,  Member  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  Committee. 

Miss  Jean  Forrer,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Oakes,  Emmet,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Munnecke,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Lucille  Shields,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Kate  G.  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Suffragist 

Miss  Rosalie  Shelton,  Hazelhurst,  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Miss  Rose  P.  Heinzen,  Boston. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walmsley,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Miss  Harriet  Andrews,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mrs.  Robert  Walker,  Baltimore,  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  Maryland  Branch. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Cohen,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Ruth  Crocker,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Henry  Atwater,  Chicago,  Ill,  Chairman 
D.  C.  Branch. 

Miss  Kate  Heffelfiager,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Miss  Ada  Gilday,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Member  National  Executive  Committee. 

FTER  it  was  over,  a  woman  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  whole  thing  expressed  to  me 
the  following  as  her  most  vivid  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  afternoon. 

"Do  you  know,”  she  said,  “I  kept  seeing  the 
whole  thing  as  against  the  background  of  the 
Washington  Monument.  There  in  the  distance 
towered  the  obelisk,  a  thing  of  granite,  yet 
dominating  the  landscape  like  an  idea.  And 
there  in  the  foreground  stood  this  little  band 
of  women — living  things,  seek¬ 
ing  expression  through  that 
other  dominating  idea — democ¬ 
racy.  Years  ago  the  states  had 
each  one  sent  of  her  best  to 
raise  this  shaft  in  memory  of 
Washington,  the  father  of  Lib¬ 
erty.  That  was  the  monument. 
And  here  today  the  states  had 
once  more  pent  of  their  best  to 
fashion  this  new  memorial  to 
liberty — to  fashion  it  of  living, 
breathing  women,  come  to  ask 
of  the  man  who  now  sits  in  the 
seat  of  Washington  the  liberty 
for  which  he  stood.” 

This  scene,  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  granite  obelisk  is 
perhaps  typical  of  the  American 
attitude.  The  average  American 
mind  venerates  a  symbol.  The 
Washington  Monument  is  a 
symbol  of  liberty  won — and  as 
such  it  is  venerated.  Yet  the 
women  of  America  who  were 
gathered  under  its  shadow, 
gathered  together  to  demand 
that  same  liberty,  not  yet  won 
for  them — these  women  are 
continuously  dragged  away, 
subjected  to  the  indignity  of  ar¬ 
rest,  unlawfully  imprisoned  and 
made  to  suffer  every  hardship; 
because  they  vene;ate  not  the 
symbol  but  the  ideal  and  the 
fact,  of  democracy.  And  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  here  in  Washington,  let 
them  be  thus  dragged  away. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  to  these 
men  mere  bricks  and  stones 
mean  more  than  the  living  flesh 
of  their  fellow  human  beings? 


Mrs.  H  O.  Havemyer  of  New  York  City  Who  Lighted  the  Fire  in  which 
the  Effigy  of  President  Wilson  was  Burned  on  February  9 


February  22,  19i9 
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AT  the  very  hour  that  suffragists  were  gath¬ 
ering  in  the  Senate  galleries  with  hope 
in  their  hearts  that  justice  would  now  be 
done  American  women,  thirty-nine  of  their 
comrades  were  being  tried  in  a  police  court 
not  many  blocks  from  the  Capitol.  Thirty- 
nine  suffragists  had  been  arrested  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  9,  for  participating  in  a 
demonstration  in  front  of  the  White  House 
demanding  that  the  national  amendment  be 
passed.  They  had  been  detained  by  the  law 
for  voicing  their  protest  against  the  continued 
enslavement  of  American  women  when  the 
vote  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  women 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 

For  more  than  three  hours  we  sat  in  a  dark 
court  room  through  which  clouds  of  smoke 
drifted.  We  had  listened  to  the  sordid  tales 
of  unfortunates  until  the  lunch  hour  without 
the  reward  of  a  sight  of  our  friends.  Prece¬ 
dent  had  been  carefully  followed  to  keep  the 
suffrage  prisoners  until  the  last. 

Woman  after  woman  was  summoned  before 
the  judge  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  breaking 
a  law  which  it  had  never  been  her  privilege  to 
make.  The  charge  follows: 

“It  is  charged  that  on  February  9,  1919, 
you  unlawfully  set  fire  to  certain  com¬ 
bustibles,  to  wit:  paper,  wood  and  oil,  on 
certain  public  grounds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  known  as  the  White  House 
grounds.” 

Five  women  were  charged  with  breaking  the 
park  regulation  reading  “Climbing  upon,  in¬ 
juring  or  removing  any  statue,  fence  or  wall  is 
considered  an  unlawful  act”  because,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  spectators,  they  climbed  upon 
the  eighteen  inch  coping  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  fence  about  the  White  Flouse  grounds, 
for  better  vantage  points.  Those  women  who 
wore  the  suffrage  colors  were  arrested;  others 
upon  the  coping  were  not  even  requested  to 
stand  on  the  walk. 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  of  Norwalk,  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Congressman 
Hill,  of  Connecticut,  was  arrested  because  she 
answered  a  question  of  one  of  the  bystanders 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  demonstration.  The 
officer  charged  her  with  attempting  to  make  a 
speech.  When  she  was  called  before  the  judge, 
not  to  be  lawfully  and  impartially  tried,  but 
to  receive  her  sentence,  she  found  that  her 
charge  was  “climbing  upon”  the  coping  of  the 
White  House  fence.  During  the  course  of  her 
trial,  she  brought  out  the  fact  that  many  others 
had  been  standing  on  the  coping  of  the  fence, 
looking  on,  but  only  those  persons  wearing  the 
suffrage  colors  were  arrested  for  this  offence. 

The  farce  of  justice  dragged  through  the 
weary  afternoon  without  air  or  light,  and 
heavy  with  tobacco.  After  twenty-six  sen¬ 
tences  varying  from  two  to  five  days  had  been 
pronounced,  the  Judge  demanded  “How  many 
more  women  are  out  there'1”  When  he  found 


that  several  was  still  waiting,  he  announced 
dismissal  of  the  remainder  without  trial. 

AMONG  the  speeches  of  those  who  were 
prisoners  for  a  principle  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Speech  by  Miss  Willie  Grace  Johnson,  of 
Shreveport,  Louisiana: 

“The  Democratic  Party  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  continued  disenfranchisement  of  south¬ 
ern  women  and  if  we  continue  to  submit  to  the 
indignity  and  injustice  of  such  a  condition 
without  a  protest  it  would  mean  to  fasten  the 
shackles  of  political  slavery  upon  the  women 
of  future  generations.  The  anti-suffrage  Dem¬ 
ocrats  of  Louisiana  try  to  excuse  their  derelic¬ 
tion  upon  the  ground  of  'fates  rights  but  this  is 
a  mere  excuse  for  they  have  had  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grant  suffrage  by  state  action  and 
have  failed  to  do  so. 

“The  suffrage  amendment  has  been  post¬ 
poned  for  over  a  year  in  the  Senate  and  for 
months  has  lacked  but  one  vote.  Certainly 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  so  impotent  as  a  party 
leader  that  he  cannot  secure  the  necessary  one 
vote  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  We  are  protest¬ 
ing  against  his  obdurate  indifference  to  the 
principle  of  democracy  in  America  while  he 
poses  as  its  apostle  in  Europe.” 

Statement  in  Court  by  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Col¬ 
vin,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Minnesota  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Woman’s  Party: 

“We  protest  against  the  continued  postpone¬ 
ment  of  our  suffrage  measure  which  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  has  blocked  for  one  year  and 
which  we  have  learned  is  in  grave  danger  of 
being  again  set  aside  this  time  by  the  revenue 
bill.  We  must  insist  that  the  President  as  the 
leader  of  his  party  secure  the  passage  of  the 
suffrage  amendment  and  we  will  continue  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  world  to  his  indif¬ 
ference  for  our  cause  and  his  inconsistency  in 
advocating  democracy  abroad  and  denying  it 
at  home.” 

Statement  in  Court  by  Miss  Clara  Wold,  of 
Portland,  Oregon: 

“American  women  can  only  feel  the  greatest 
contempt  for  this  President  who  presumes  to 
preach  democracy  anywhere  but  at  home. 
President  Wilson  has  made  himself  ridiculous 
in  announcing  that  suffrage  is  a  vital  issue  at 
the  same  time  that  he  campaigns  for  anti-suf¬ 
frage  senators  and  defeats  pro-suffrage  sena¬ 
tors.  He  is  merely  stupid  when  he  ignores  a 
measure  for  the  defeat  of  which  he  will  always 
be  held  responsible  by  the  enfranchised  women 
of  the  world.” 

Statement  in  Court  by  Mrs.  Estella  Eylward, 
of  New  Orleans: 

“I  took  part  in  the  demonstration  yesterday 
in  which  President  Wilson  was  burned  in  ef¬ 
figy  because  the  President  has  failed  to  do 
what  he  could  to  extend  democracy  in  the 
United  States. 

“President  Wilson  has  spoken  in  favor  of 


the  suffrage  amendment  but  he  failed  to  bring 
enough  influence  to  bear  upon  the  Senate  to 
have  the  measure  passed. 

“President  Wilson  has  been  acclaimed  as  the 
prophet  of  democracy  in  foreign  lands.  In  his 
own  country  women  who  are  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  authority  have  no  voice  in  their  own 
government. 

“I  demand  that  President  Wilson  make  him¬ 
self  a  true  prophet  of  democracy  by  giving  us 
not  only  words  but  deeds.” 

Statement  in  Court  by  Miss  Marie  Ernst 
Kennedy,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  Woman’s 
Party: 

“I  entered  the  demonstration  to  protest  in 
the  strongest  way  possible  against  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  American  women  at  this 
time.  If  the  President  is  sincere,  he  can  se¬ 
cure  the  needed  vote  in  his  party  to  pass  the 
amendment.  If  he  holds  back  at  this  time,  his 
position  at  the  peace  conference  is  untenable. 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  wave  the  flag  of 
democracy  abroad,  if  he  allows  the  amendment 
to  fail  here.  The  question  of  enfranchising 
women  is  an  international  one  and  is  one  of 
the  vital  questions  the  President  is  called  upon 
to  settle  at  once.” 

Statement  in  Court  by  Miss  Ella  Riegel,  of 
Byrn  Mawr,  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council : 

“We  made  this  protest,  because  we  demand 
action,  not  words,  from  President  Wilson  in 
support  of  the  federal  amendment.  He  has 
been  able  to  mobilize  five  million  men  to  fight 
for  democracy  abroad;  he  can  get  one  vote  in 
the  Senate  to  establish  democracy  at  home.” 

THE  following  women  were  sentenced  to 
five  days  in  jail: 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  New  York  City. 
Miss  Edith  Ainge,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Louise  Bryant,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Rose  Fishstein  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Rose  Fishstein,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Jennie  Bronenberg,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McShane,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Edmund  Shoemaker  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Reba  Gomborov,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Anna  Ginsberg,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Annie  Arneil,  Wilmington. 

Mrs.  Wm.  U.  Watson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Miss  Sue  White,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miss  Estelle  Eylward,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Miss  Willie  Grace  Johnson,  Shreveport,  La. 
Miss  Lou  Daniels,  Grafton,  Vt. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Miss  Rebecca  Garrison,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Annie  Black,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Clara  Wold,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Forbes,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Nell  Mercer,  Buell,  Va. 
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Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  Norwalk,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  was  sentenced  to  two  days. 

The  following  were  dismissed  for  lack  of 
evidence: 

Miss  F.lla  Riegel,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Mrs.  Walter  Adams,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  following  were  dismissed  without  trial: 
Miss  Cora  Week,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Amy  Juengling,  Buffalo. 

Miss  Palys  Chevrier,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Nolan,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Munnecke,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Mildred  Morris,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Branham,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Indignation  has  been  rife  since  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  the  women  arrested  on  Sunday  after¬ 


The  Beam  in  the  Eye 

NOT  for  a  moment  would  we  insinuate  that 
the  delegation  of  French  women  that 
wa:ted  on  President  Wilson  on  Sunday 
to  ask  him  to  include  international  woman 
suffrage  in  the  peace  congress  program  in¬ 
tended  to  cause  him  embarrassment — they 
were  too  polite  for  that.  Nevertheless  it  must 
have  been  an  embarrassing  moment  for  him. 

The  two  great  republics  of  the  world  occupy 
an  unenviable  position  when  it  comes  to  rec¬ 
ognition  of  woman  and  her  work  in  the  last 
four  oi  five  years.  No  universal  movement  is 
noticeable  in  France  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  women.  The  question  has  hardly  entered 
the  domain  of  practical  politics,  which  was  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  for  the  appeal  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  to  include  the  question  in  his  international 
program;  and  as  for  this  republic  we  know 
what  happened  quite  recently  when  the  case 
was  presented  to  the  American  congress.  Mr. 
Wilsons’  party  was  the  stumbling  block.  Quite 
true,  Mr.  Wilson  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment,  but  for  once  he 
failed  to  impress  his  will  upon  a  sufficient 
number  of  Democratic  senators  and,  despite 
his  conversion  to  the  cause,  women  at  Wash¬ 
ington  have  been  building  fires  with  his  beauti¬ 
fully  worded  addresses  as  a  protest  against  the 
inability  of  the  Wilson  Administration  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  question  to  the  states. 

In  his  reply  to  the  delegation  Mr.  Wilson 
declared  the  question  of  franchise  extension  to 
be  a  national  one.  Not  so  long  ago  he  was 
insisting  at  home  that  it  was  a  question  for  the 
individual  American  states,  and  that  is  the  ar¬ 
gument  used  by  members  of  his  own  party  who 
declined  to  follow  him  into  the  national  camp. 

But  is  not  woman’s  equality  an  international 
issue  after  all,  now  that  we  are  going  to  be  in¬ 
ternational  in  our  military  and  economic  af¬ 
fairs?  Women  are  being  enfranchised  in  Eu¬ 


noon  had  been  imprisoned  in  an  old  workhouse 
which  has  not  been  used  for  years,  with  the 
exception  of  a  week  last  August,  when  the 
suffragists  were  detained  there.  It  was  offi¬ 
cially  abandoned  eight  years  ago  as  “unfit  for 
human  habitation.”  Mrs.  Havemeyer,  of  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  Weed,  were  released  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day.  They  expressed 
great  indignation  at  the  conditions  in  the  jail. 

“No  fire  had  been  built  in  the  old  workhouse 
this  winter  until  a  few  hours  before  we  were 
imprisoned  there,”  said  Mrs.  Weed.  “The  damp¬ 
ness  and  cold  of  the  first  floor  was  quite  un¬ 
bearable.  They  permitted  the  woipen  to  sleep 
in  the  upper  tier  of  cells,  where  the  ventilation 
is  better  than  on  the  ground  floor  where  we 
were  forced  to  sleep  last  summer.  But  these 


cells  are  too  dark  to  stay  in  during  the  day, 
and  the  only  other  place  is  the  cold,  damp 
stone  floor  on  the  ground.  The  only  fresh  air 
in  the  prison  enters  the  building  through  win¬ 
dows  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor 
where  the  women  have  to  spend  their  waking 
hours.  The  warm  air,  from  the  furnaces,  which 
enters  the  building  on  the  first  floor,  imme¬ 
diately  rises  to  the  roof.  The  damp,  icy  win¬ 
ter  ai!r  and  all  the  noxious  gases  and  foul  odors 
sink  to  the  floor,  where  the  women  have  to  sit. 
They  are  serving  their  imprisonment  there¬ 
fore  under  practically  cellar  conditions.  The 
authorities  are  not  forcing  us  to  drink  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  pipes  of  the  workhouse  this  time,  but 
are  supplying  fresh  water.” 


Comments  of  the  Press 


rope  before  our  eyes,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  in 
nations  considered  hopeless. — -Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver,  January  28,  1919. 

Danger  in  Speech  Making 

OMEBODY  ought  to  tell  President  Wilson 
that  it  won’t  be  worth  while  to  carry  out 
the  plan  for  him  to  make  a  country-wide 
speech-making  tour;  the  militant  suffragists 
will  burn  his  speeches.- — Philadelphia  Press, 
January  13,  1919. 

Words  That  Burn 

RESIDENT  Wilson  has  been  uttering 
some  “words  that  burn.”  For  further  ex¬ 
planation,  see  the  suffragists  at  Washing¬ 
ton. — Hartford  Conn.,  Courant,  January  ic\ 
1919- 

Why  Defer 

IT  is  reported  that  the  suffrage  amendment 
will  be  called  up  in  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  have  been  urged  again  and  again 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  The  merits  of 
the  case  for  enfranchising  the  women  have 
been  fully  argued. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  facing  a 
condition,  not  a  theory.  Equal  suffrage  for 
women  is  wholly  identified  with  forward-look¬ 
ing  democracy. 

We  will  not  adduce  the  example  of  England, 
of  Canada,  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  of  the 
new  Czecho-Slovak  state,  of  the  states  here  at 
home  which  have  legislated  their  women  into 
voting  rights.  We  would  only  point  out  that 
Germany,  hitherto  most  backward  in  democ¬ 
racy,  most  prejudiced  against  equality  of  wo¬ 
men,  has  granted  them  the  ballot,  which,  in 
fact,  they  exercised  at  the  recent  elections. 


It  is  not  that  Germany  is  to  be  set  up  as  a 
pattern.  Not  at  all.  It  is  only  that  German 
democrats  have  recognized  that  a  democracy 
can  not  be  truly  so  unless  it  is  broad-based 
upon  the  suffrages  of  all  of  its  members  with¬ 
out  regard  to  condition,  class  or  sex. 

The  coming  of  suffrage  for  women  is  in¬ 
evitable.  The  most  that  the  Senate  could  do 
in  defeating  the  present  amendment  would  be 
to  defer  for  a  brief  time  its  enactment  into 
constitutional  law.  The  opinion  of  the  country 
is  ready  for  it.  No  party  or  legislative  body 
or  individual  can  earn  any  credit  standing  in 
the  way. — Milwaukee  Journal,  February  8,  1919 

A  Practical  Issue 

HE  Republican  Party  is  trying  to  mobilize 
the  women  into  its  ranks.  The  woman 
question  may  be  the  practical  issue  in  the 
next  campaign. — The  State,  Columbia,  S.  C., 
February  8,  1919. 

Progress  in  South  Carolina 

HE  South  Carolina  suffragists  have  been 
sending  out  questionnaires  to  members  of 
the  new  legislature,  asking  them  how  they 
stand  on  votes  for  women.  Of  those  who 
have  replied  the  majority  favor  suffrage,  but 
are  divided  as  to  whether  the  state  or  the  na¬ 
tion  should  grant  women  the  privilege  of  the 
franchise.  Two  of  them  voted  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage  at  the  constitutional  convention  in  1895 
and  are  ready  to  help  again  in  any  way  they 
can.  One  favors  suffrage  if  it  can  be  secured 
without  heckling  the  President.  Several  favor 
suffrage  except  in  South  Carolina.  One  does 
not  want  it  in  the  South  at  all.  Another  says 
mat  females  already  have  all  they  need.  The 
outlook  is  "much  more  favorable  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,”  say  the  suffragists. — Greenville 
(S.  C.  News,  January,  1919. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer,  Miaa  Mary  Gertrude  Feudal! 

Bank  of  Depoait,  American  Security  and  Truat  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peet  &  Co. 


Mrs.  C.  T.  Robertson,  Utah  i.oo 

Miss  Abigail  Dyer  Thomp¬ 
son,  Minn.  _  20.00 

Miss  Joy  L.  Webster,  D.  C.  10.00 
Miss  Margaret  K.  Kelly,  Pa.  15.00 
Miss  Rosalie  Golding,  D.  C.  1.00 

Mrs.  Clara  Davis,  D.  C.  1.00 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer, 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  $500,000.00  FUND  FOR 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

COLLECTIONS  FROM  DECEMBER.  1912 


N.  Y.  _  1,508.30 

Dr.  Caroline  E.  Spencer,  Colo  7.00 

Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thomp¬ 
son,  N.  Y. _  4.00 

Anonymous,  D.  C -  10.00 


Miss  Katharine  R.  Fisher, 


Lilt  of  Contributions  from  Feb.  6 
through  Feb.  15,  1919 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Minnesota  Branch _ $  100.00 

Mr.  John  E.  Greiner,  Md.  365.00 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Thayer,  Mass.  500.00 

Miss  Sara  P.  Grogan,  D.  C.  10.00 

Mrs.  Alice  Megrew,  D.  C.  5.00 

Miss  Ella  Roberts,  Md.  2.00 

Miss  Mary  Dean  Powell,  D.  C.  5.00 

Miss  Bella  Cox,  N.  Mex.  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Jones,  Va.  5.00 

Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham,  Pa.  200.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Mr.  Wm.  Wallace  Chis¬ 
olm  _  23.00 

Mrs.  S.  Franklin  Sharpies?  10.00 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hall _  10.00 

Miss  C.  Katzenstein,  col¬ 
lected  _  10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Justice  20.00 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock  20.00 

Miss  Ida  Ford  Iiallock,  Ill  2.00 

Per  Michigan  Branch: 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore  100.00 

Miss  Julia  H.  Finstcr  10.00 

Miss  Vivian  Pierce,  col¬ 
lected  _  2.75 

New  Jersey  Branch  _  100.00 


Per  South  Carolina  Branch: 

Miss  R.  Psyche  Webster  25.00 
MVs.  Frances  A.  Hallenbeck, 


Conn.  _  5.00 

Miss  Caroline  Hewsen,  Wis.  2.00 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Finley,  N.  J.  5.00 

Mrs.  Francenia  T.  Dale,  Cal.  10.00 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Cadbury,  Pa.  1.00 

Miss  Ella  M.  Felton,  Ohio  1.00 

Mrs.  M.  L  R.  Hutchinson, 

Ohio _  5.00 


D.  C.  -  15  00 

Miss  Louise  R.  Sykes,  Mass  25.00 
Mrs.  Valentine  Winters, 

Ohio _  500.00 

Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Kelley,  D.C.  30.00 
Mr.  William  S.  Murray,  Conn  50.00 
Miss  Estelle  Wilkins,  D.  C.  5.00 
Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Waters,  D.  C.  5.00 
Miss  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  C  6.00 
Miss  Ethel  E.  Griffith,  Ore.  3.00 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown, 

Wis.  _  5.00 

Miss  Laura  R.  Stull,  Pa.  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Sarrels,  Ariz.  5.00 
Miss  C.  A.  Dickey,  Tenn.  1.00 
Miss  Pauline  Spencer,  Pa.  10.00 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Warum,  Ohio  5.00 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Ralston,  Ohio  5.00 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Branch  i5.oo 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Branham, 

collected _  16.00 

Anonymous,  D.  C _  25.00 

Minnesota  Branch _  200.00 


Mrs,  Daniel  B.  Dorsey,  Md  to.oo 
Mrs.  Sa'rah  T.  Colvin,  Minn.  100.00 
Miss  Palys  L.  Chevrier,  N.  Y.  65.00 


Per  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham.  100.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Z.  Klauder  25.00 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein  25.00 

Mrs.  Franklin  Spencer  Ed¬ 
munds  _  25.00 

M'rs.  George  F.  Slradling  5.00 

Mrs.  Lydia  Itter  Duque  5.00 

Mrs.  John  W.  Schell  10.00 

Mrs.  Leonard  Averett  2.00 

Miss  Helen  Watson  Beck  3.00 

Miss  Martha  Davis  5.00 

Miss  Cecelia  P.  Bass  5.00 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  Kelley,  Pa.  10.00 


Miss  Gertrude  Leonard,  D.  C.  5.00 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  D.  C.  10.00 


Miss  Margaret  Knepper, 

T.  H. _  10.00 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  D.  C.  5.00 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler, 

111. _  5-00 

Per  New  York  Branch: 

Mrs.  Alfred  Grunsfeld  10.00 

Mrs.  William  S.  Jenney  1000 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Ackei- 

man  _  10000 

Miss  Ada  Mae  Luckev  25.00 

Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Leach  375°° 

New  York  Branch _  300.00 

Per  New  Jersey  Branch: 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J.  50.00 

Mr.  Shippen  Lewis,  Pa.  50  00 

Membership  Fees _  11.00 

Sale  of  Tickets -  6.00 


Total  Collected  by  National 

Headquarters -  5.436.05 

Previously  acknowledged  in 
The  Suffragist  - 397,002.04 


Total  Collected  by  National 

Headquarters  through  F'ebruarv 


iS,  1919  - 402,438.09 

Contributions  made  to 

Pennsylvania  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  John  W.  Schell _  2.50 

Mrs.  William  H.  Dock _  .75 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Peck _  5. 00 

Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter _  10.00 

Miss  F.  M.  Bayard _  1.00 

Dr.  Martha  Tracy _  25.00 

Mrs.  Reuben  A.  Fowler  2.00 

Total  collected  by  Branches  40.25 

Grand  Total _ 477,465.74 

Previously  acknowledged  in 

The  Suffragist  _  74,981.40 

Total  collected  by  branches 

through  Feb.  15 _  75,027.65 

Deduction: 


Transferred  from  Branch  Head¬ 
quarters  to  National  Head¬ 


quarters  -  4.433  50 

Grand  Net  Total _ $473,032.24 


Correction  of  misprints: 
Treasurer’s  Report  Dec.  3 
through  Dec.  7,  1918: 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Dudley,  Pa.  1.00 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Thomp¬ 
son,  Mo. _  5.00 

Treasurer’s  Report  Dec. 

16  through  Dec.  28,  1918: 

Miss  J.  S.  Jennings,  Va.  3.00 


New  Fashions 

IN 

SUITS.  COATS,  WRAPS 
GOWNS,  DRESSES 
BLOUSES,  MILLINERY 


Paris 
New  York 
Washington 


1510  H  St. 


Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 


N.W. 


Opp.  Shoreham  Hotel 


Superb  Furs 


IN 


CAPES.  COATS 
BELTED  STOLES 
SCARFS,  MUFFS,  ETC. 


In  patronising  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


If  you  wish  for  an  entirely  outspoken 
and  fearless  discussion  of  the  treatment 
being  accorded  to  the  American  people 
by  the  great  combinations  of  capital 
which  seem  to  control  government  and 
every  necess  ty  of  life,  send  50c  for  3 
months’  subscription  or  $2  for  one  year, 
to  the  new  periodicla  edited  by  John 
Brisben  Walker  and  Iris  Calderhead 
Walker.  Send  check  or  stamps  to  the 
Cosmos  Publishing  House,  Sixteenth  and 
Lawrence,  Denver,  Colo. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

L.  STONE  CO. 

MODES— INEXPENSIVELY  STYLISH 

THIRTEEN  SIX  WALNUT 

PHILADELPHIA 

PICTURES — FRAMFS — MIRRORS 

FRED  C.  HAYS  &  CO. 

1237  G  STREET  NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Telefkokb  Ma:r  831 

Srrntami’a 

Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 

f  i ed  Twelfth  Streets  Wmkihgtoc,  »  C. 

ELLIS  &  ARNOLD ART  galleries 

Uw  nllllULU  1323  6  SI.  N.W. ,  Washington,  0.  C. 

ODD  THINGS  IN 

Antiques  Furniture,  Jewelry,  Oriental  Rug6,  Mirrors, 
Brasses,  Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 

Wedding  Glfte  a  Specialty 

SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  nigs,  curtains,  etc. 

— Modern 
— Fireproof 

lire  Southern 

Hotel 


Light  «ud  German  Sre 

BALTIMORE 

Every  bedroom  haa  private  bath 
Rates:  $2.00  per  Day  and  Up 
CENTRAL  LOCATION 
Management  F.  W.  BERGMAN 


Room  Prioes  Marked  in 


Plain  Figures  in  tb*  Room 

— New 


Cornelison 

lfclfc  fl  Bireet  Northwest  fHUltnprij  Washington,  0. 


Women  of  Letters 


Demand  neat, 
tasty  stationery — 
clean-cut  presswork  — 
prompt  service 

The  C-P -Co.  line  is  fine 


Columbian  Printing  Co. 
Incorporated 
815  Fourteenth  Street 
4250  Washington 


West  End  Trust 
Company 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 

Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 

Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Kant)  Sons  Co. 

'THE  SUSY  CORNER'  PENNA.AVI  AT  8  TH  ST 


KANN’S  BOOK  STORE 
IS  DOWNSTAIRS 

— Right  in  the  heart  of  the  city — where  you  do  your  shop¬ 
ping  most  every  day 
—is  a  splendidly  equipped  book  store 

— At  Kann’s,  Downstairs. 

It  has  a  complete  stock  of  books,  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  moderately  priced. 

— The  new  books  are  here  on  the  date  they  are  released 
from  the  publishers. 

— The  book  store  is  downstairs  in  a  big,  fine  basement; 
quiet  and  inviting 

— away  from  the  distracting  sounds  of  other  departments 
—and  here  you  may  select  carefully  the  books  you  want. 


J 


